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LINE PILOTS 
PROTECTED IN 
AIR MAIL BILL 


Measure Demands Contrac- 
tors Accept National Labor 
Board Decision Regard- 
ing Pay 


CREATES COMMISSION 


Modify Phase Limiting Com- 
panies Holding More Than 
Three Routes 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


Washington, D. C. (Special.)— 
Congress has adjourned. The 1934 
session should go down in history 
as marking the beginning of a new 
era of social legislation. While 
many important issues such as, for 
instance, the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Bill were passed over, many 
important pieces of legislation did 
pass and those nearly all estab- 
lished new landmarks of social jus- 
tice. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er the next Congress will stand its 
ground, go forward, or permit the 
special interests to destroy that 
which has already been accom- 
plished. 


In their own little field of activ- 
ity, the pilots have no cause to 
complain of the manner in which 
Congress dealt with them. The 
Air Mail Act. gives them all the 
protection for which they asked. 


It makes mandatory the acceptance. 


by the air mail contractors of the 
National Labor Board pay scale. 
It requires also that other decisions 
affecting working conditions and 
relations be accepted, such as, for 
instance, seniority. Here too, 
however, the future depends on 
us. Nothing that is done can not 
be undone. 
Bill Protects 

It is proper and fitting that the 
bill should protect and in no way 
restrict collective bargaining, and 
it so provides. It is self-evident, 
therefore, that if the pilots do not 
keep themselves properly  in- 
formed, or if they are content to 
rest on their oars and let nature 
take its course, they must still go 
down to defeat. The gains which 
have been made must not be al- 
lowed to go by default. Indifferent 
and half-hearted attempts at col- 
lective bargaining can only result 
in destroying that which has al- 
ready been gained. 


It must be apparent, now, that 
only by pulling shoulder to shoul- 
der; only by acting in unison 
through a National organization 
can the pilots hope to solidify the 
promise held out to them by the 
New Deal in aviation. It must be 
apparent too how aimless would 
have been their fight in the past, 
had they been separated into nu- 
merous company unions. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 





WEDELL KILLED 


Patterson, La., June 24.—James 
R. (“Jimmy”) Wedell, 34, the 
famed speed flier and airplane 
builder, was killed today in the 
crashing of a small English type 
airplane in which he was giving 
instructions to a _ student flier, 
Frank Sneeringen of Mobile, Ala. 


Wedell, holder of the land plane 
speed record, was killed instantly 
and the student was critically in- 
jured. The ship fell from an alti- 
tude of about 300 feet. Wedell’s 
body was taken from the cockpit, 


HIT COMPANY | 
LABOR UNIONS 


With his typical fiery attack, 
Major Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York City and hon- 
orary member of the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, during a hearing 
on the monthly gross income of 
utility and transit companies re-, 
buked Jerome Count, counsel for | 
the Brotherhood of Utility Em- 
ployees. 

As Count arose to speak, Mayor 
La Guardia said, “Sit down. I! 
don’t want to hear from you. You 
are a representative of a company 
union”. 

On many occasions Mayor La 
Guardia has come to the aid of the 
air line pilots. 

Representative Fred C. Gilchrist 
from Iowa was recently quoted in 
the press as follows: 


“I do not care whether it be in 
labor circles or anywhere else, I 


| 





a man who is not willing to go 
along with his neighbors for the 
benefit of the industry or profes- 
sion to which he belongs and in 
which he expects to make a living 
for himself and wife and family’. 


On June 14th in Chicago, Judge 
Harry Fisher issued a court order 
restraining the Chicago Auto 
Trade Association from promoting 
“company unionism” or interfer- 
ing with the bona-fide labor activ- 
ities of employees. 


Judge Fisher granted the in- | 
junction after representatives of 
Auto and Aircraft Mechanics’ Lo- 
cul Union No. 701 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
presented evidence that the em- 
ployers’ association was doing 
everything it could to prevent gen- 
uine collective bargaining. 


The decision of the noted jurist | 
is regarded as a major victory for| 
the auto workers. 


Judge Fisher said that so far as 
he is concerned his court has al- 
ways had the right to protect wage 
earners in their right to organize, 
but that since the enactment by the 
Illinois legislature of a state NRA 
statute there is now not the slight- 
est doubt as to the court’s juris- 
diction to curb “chiselers.” 





Second Annual 
ALPA Convention 
For September 


The Second Annual Convention 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
will open September 24, 1934, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Cen- 
tral Executive Council at its last 
meeting. 

While the last convention was 
certainly a busy one, it is predict- 
ed that it will not compare to the 
coming convention, as regards the 
amount of business to be trans- 
acted. Two years have elapsed 
since the first convention, and con- 
ditions in the industry have under- 
gone radical changes which will 
necessitate corresponding changes 
in the organization of our Associa- 
tion. Circumstances with which 
we are all familiar made it impos- 
sible to hold a convention last 
year, and business has accumulated 
sp that a busy and fast-moving 
convention is expected in Septem- 

r. 

Delegates from every council in 
the country will be present to rep- 
resent their pilots. Ceremony will 





detest a scab, I detest a chiseler—| | 
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FINAL FLIGHT 


—Photo courtesy Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


PILOT HOLBROOK, first vice-president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, dies with Co-Pilot Barron in 
Catskills crash. 

Friends honor memory of fallen hero in impressive 
services. 





‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











Congressman Mead Extends 
Sympathies Over Holbrook 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


/dated/ June 18, 1934. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, Pres., 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Behncke: 


I sympathize with your organization in the loss of your 
Vice President, Clyde Holbrook, in the recent American 
Air Lines’ casualty in the Catskills, and desire to extend 


through you my deep regret to his family and friends. 
Sincerely yours, 
/signed/ JAS. M. MEAD. 


HOLBROOK IS 
KILLED WITH 
PILOT BARRON 


First Vice - President 
ALPA Burns to Death in 
Mountain Crash 


of 


BAD WEATHER 


Charles Bucher Falls in 
Fatal oo % Burbank, 
al. 


Liberty, New York.—On Satur- 
day, June 9, 1934, Pilot Clyde 
Holbrook, First Vice President of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
and Co-Pilot John M. Barron to- 
gether with Stewardess Ada Huck- 
eby and five passengers crashed in 
a rainstorm over the Catskills, and 
were burned to death. 

It was hours later before the 
charred remains of the plane were 
sighted by Pilot W. H. Hallock, 
who spotted the wreckage at the 
base of a large tree about 100 feet 
from the top of the mountain, 
which is called ‘Last Chance”. 

Pilot Holbrook, a native of Min- 
neapolis and former distinguished 
war bird, was regarded as one of 
the country’s crack pilots, having 
had more than 10,000 hours in the 
air to his credit. He was married, 
and had a four year old daughter 
named Joyce. 

In all his previous flying expe- 
rience, Pilot Holbrook never suf- 
fered a serious accident. 

He began flying in 1917 when 
he enlisted in the Canadian Army, 
and was assigned to the Royal Air 
Forces overseas. During a combat 
with a German plane the left wing 
of Holbrook’s plane was shattered 
in an engagement in a 7,000 foot 
altitude, and Pilot Holbrook per- 
formed one of the most difficult 
feats of war time flying as he bal- 
anced the broken wing by stretch- 
ing from the cockpit and bracing 
it with his shoulder, thus steadying 
the ship and saving it from a 
crash. 

Former War Bird 

Later Holbrook was shot down 
from a 18,000 foot altitude and 
taken prisoner. 

Copilot John M. Barron was 
making his first trip over the New- 
ark-Chicago run, having been re- 
cently transferred from the south. 
He was married, and had two chil- 
dren, Beverly, ten, and John M. 
Barron, 3d, eight. 

When informed of her brother’s 
death, Miss Lucille Barron said 
“he would rather have been dead 
than not flying, so if he was killed 
flying, he died happy”. 

He had over 6,000 hours of com- 
mercial flying. 

Pilot John Wolf and Copilot 
Lorenz H. Letson are recovering 
from injuries sustained when they 





Clyde Holbrook 





made a forced landing in a dense 
fog near Bethel, Conn. There was 





a stewardess and nine passen 





BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Clyde Holbrook, First Vice President of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, was killed in a crash at Last Chance 
Mountain, New York, on June 9th. His death is a tre- 
mendous loss to his profession, his family and his friends. 


A finer man, and a better friend, never lived. 


Holbrook’s sense of responsibility to his fellow men 
and his constant and tireless activity for their betterment, 
have established a splendid tradition that will live with 
He was everything that was fine 
He said many times that he held the 
respect and trust of his fellow pilots above everything else 


the profession forever. 
and loyal and true. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) - 


gers 
aboard the plane when Pilot Wolf 
brought his ship safely to the 
ground. 

Edwin L. Preston, injured in a 
blind flying crash near the village 
of Hodgkins, Illinois, that cost the 
life of Edwin Weatherdon, contin- 
ues to make rapid recovery at the 
Wesley Memorial Hospital. Pilot 
Preston is now permitted to have 
visitors, and the indications are 
that it won’t be long before he will 
be up and around. Preston is one 
of the most popular of our veteran 
air men. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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LOOKING BACK 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


As we look back over the happenings of the last year, 
it is difficult to find adequate expressions to convey just 
what has transpired here at Headquarters and in Wash- 
ington. We have met, and in most cases successfully 
coped with practically every sort of problem that could 
possibly present itself to an organization, plus a few addi- 
tional problems that were entirely new. 





With the loyal backing of our members, and with the 
help of staunch friends of our organization, we are happy 
in the knowledge that we have successfully surmounted 
practically all of the obstacles of the past year. 


However, it must be remembered that the battle is 
never won. It goes on and on. We are up today and 
down tomorrow. We can never afford to relax our vigil- 
ance. The struggle between employer and employee is an 
eternal one. The only sensible method is arbitration. The 
best way to come out the winner is to unite and fight for 
what is justly ours. The converse is also true, in that the 
best way to lose is to quit. 


Our convention is close at hand. There will be an elec- 
tion of officers and later an election of chairmen. But, the 
responsibility for a successful organization rests with the 
individual member, his loyalty and support. 


Washington has backed up the pilots’ assertion of their 
rights. Senator Black stated on the floor of the Senate in 
support of S. 3170, which is now law: 


“NEXT, WE PROVIDE FOR A MINIMUM WAGE 
FOR PILOTS, MECHANICS AND LABORERS, AND 
STIPULATE THAT THAT MINIMUM WAGE SHALL BE 
NOT LESS THAN THE RATE OF COMPENSATION 
PAID BY AIR MAIL LINE OPERATORS DURING 1933; 
AND WE PRESERVE THE RIGHT OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. I BELIEVE IN THAT. IT MAY BE 
WRONG, BUT I BELIEVE IN IT. I BELIEVE THE TIME 
HAS COME WHEN WE OUGHT TO RAISE THE WAGES 
OF THE MEN WHO DO THE WORK AND CUT OFF 
THE BONUSES AND GRATUITIES OF THE MEN WHO 
DRAW THE MONEY ONLY. TO THAT END WE 
HAVE IN THE BILL ANOTHER PROVISION WHICH 
LIMITS TO $17,500 IN ONE YEAR THE SALARY THAT 
CAN BE RECEIVED BY ANY OFFICER. HE CAN RE- 
CEIVE NO MORE SALARY, NO MORE GRATUITY AND 
NO MORE BONUS THAN THAT.” 


Your organization has come through for you after 
three years of the longest, hardest and at times most dis- 
couraging kind of a fight. Now it is up to you to come 
through for your organization. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


It is now up to the membership to maintain the ground 
that has been gained by solidifying themselves into a firm 
organization that may be adequately prepared to conduct 
future representations in behalf of the air line pilots. 








ALPA represents the highest and most intelligent per- 
sonnei in the air industry, and for this reason, it has been 
able to consistently present some of the arguments for the 
betterment of the piloting profession. 


However, we cannot rest on the oars at this particular 
time, and looking ahead it will be necessary to pull to- 
gether and there is no doubt, that the race will be won for 
the general good of air line piloting. 


















































PILOTS RETURN TO WORK | 





Pilot Ingram Writes of | 
Better Times Arriving | 
| 
BY PILOT J. G. INGRAM | 
Council No. 31—AA | 
We have recently had the pleas- | 
ure of welcoming back two of our 
old members. Happ Russell has 
returned to regular duty on the 
Los Angeles-El Paso division after | 
a couple of months in Ft. Worth, 
and G. B. Blackmore has been en- | 
gaged to relieve the co-pilots on} 
this division during vacations. 
Blackie was laid off during the| 
wholesale cutting of personnel 
which resulted from the cancella- | 
tion of the mail contracts. We are | 
glad to have both of these boys, 
back with us again. 





We are also glad to report that 
Bill Hottle has gone back to work | 
for the company again, although | 
not on this division. Bill has been | 
assigned as a co-pilot on the new! 
Dallas-Chicago run. | 

Vacations Started | 

Vacations have started in our 
council, but everyone is so “broke” | 
from the long stretch of duty on| 


half time that we have been un-; 
able to locate anyone with very | 
ambitious plans for a _ vacation. 


! 


flying ability, Dan Cupid’s arrow 
found that tender spot in the | 
hearts of these two knights of the 
skyways, bringing them to earth in| 
the nicest tailspin you ever heard 


|about. They walked straight to the 
altar just like lambs are led to| 


slaughter, where they all avowed 


the “I do” in a voice you can bet! 
; was as meek as Moses, and I'll 


be a wall-eyed ape if we don’t all 
join in wishing Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. Gossett many 


|years of perfect health, happiness 


and prosperity. 





Cleveland Council Has 
Increase in Membership 





BY PILOT JOHN L. AMES, JR. 
Council No. 12—NAT 

The membership of the Cleve- 
land council has recently under- 
gone marked growth; occasioned 
by the addition of the greater part 
of the pilot personnel formerly on 
N. A. T. Southwest. Of the four- 
teen pilots formerly on that divi- 
sion, two remained in Kansas City, 
two were transferred out west on 
Boeing and the remaining ten are 


|now flying on the eastern division. 


Pilots Matucha and Rockwood 
stayed in Kansas City to attend to 


Dick Fagin started for New York, What remains of the old southwest 


to see the Buer-Carnera fight, but | 
his progress to New York was | 
rudely interrupted by cash custom- | 
ers (for which we are thankful), | 
and I do not think that he made it | 
in time to see the fight. Johnny| 
Martin is spending his vacation} 
trying to develop a gold mine in| 
which he is interested. The writ- 
er, who is also on vacation at pres- | 
ent, is just resting and catching up | 
with his tennis. Dave Doty is in 
Ft. Worth seeing how the airline is 
being run, and on his return plans 
a trip to Salt Lake and Wyoming} 
to look after his oil interests. 


This council heard with great 
regret the news of Clyde Hol- 
brook’s death last week. Most of 
us knew him personally and sev- 
eral of us were closely associated 
with him in Chicago a few years 
ago. He was a great pilot and a 
gentleman of exceptionally high 
character, and our council as well 
as the rest of the profession will 
feel his loss keenly. 





Life Co-Pilots Taken on 
By Carson and Gossett 





BY PILOT H. O. SETTER 
Council No. 28—Kohler 

Sam Carson and Pat Gossett 
lose control of—? Just how these 
two noted and popular pilots hap- 
pened to spin in after years of 
solo-ing around the country with- 
out even as much as a mishap, is 
beyond all comprehension, but they 
finally lost control and how they 
did plunge and wreck that Solo 
Ship. Sam and Pat have been 
solo-ing around these United States 
and Mexico for quite some time, 
not unlike a couple of honey bees, 
picking up a little honey here and 
there from among the beautiful 
flowers who happened to wander 
their way. But it was not until 
after the cancellation of the air 
mail contracts and these two noted 
pilots ceased to roam that they be- 
came a ready victim for combat 
with that sure shooting Dan Cupid 
who never seems to fail to hit the 
vital spot, whether great or small. 





Regardless of Carson and Gossett’s 


division. Paul Johnson and Paul 
Kanuit took off for the wide open 
spaces where a hill still goes by its 
right name unless it’s a mile high 
or more. Johnson, based in Chey- 
enne, flies to Omaha, while Kan- 
uit, domiciled in Salt Lake, flies to 
Cheyenne. 


Charlie Peeples and Kal Kal- 
berer call Chicago “home”, the 
rest of the gang, for better or for 
worse, having gravitated to Cleve- 
land. 

Stalk Woodchuck 

L. C. Brown and Frank Morton 
spend their working hours cover- 
ing the country between Cleveland 
and Chicago. “Herr” Dobie, 
George Grogan, Robby Robertson, 
Tom Park, Benny Howard and Ray 
Beindorf are all on the east end on 
the Cleveland-New York run. 


Between its boat enthusiasts and 
its nimrods the membership boasts 
a very fair quota of sportsmen. 
The admirals and commodores are 
replete with speed boats, cruisers, 
yawls, ketches, sloops, et al. Those 
avowing a preference for the 
sports of range and field make it 
genuine with their sporters, 30.06’s 
—trick pistols and shot guns. The 
honors for outstanding perform- 
ance under fire or sail for this 
month go unquestionably to the 
nimrods, whence this yarn. 


Replete with “sporters” and kin- 
dred paraphernalia of the hunt, 
two of our dauntless nimrods 
(Slim Larned and Ray Beindorf to 
wit) betook themselves to the 
woodlands in quest of a hapless 
woodchuck — perchance two or 
three. Fortune smiled benignly in 
its capricious way, for shortly the 
keen hunting eye of Beindorf spot- 
ted their first intended victim. A 
row reverberated throughout the 
woodland glen, and the woodchuck 
went down—but not for the count. 
Remembering home and friends, 
he betook himself thence with be- 
coming alacrity. 


Woodchuck Wins 
Here we see epitomized the 
heart of the true sportsman. Ray 
having done the shooting, Slim felt 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


;run for United Air Lines. 









| MINUTE SKETCH | 





ROBERT E. COULTER 





Noted Air Line Pilot Elected 
ALPA Chairman of Council 
No. 12 





First Pilot Robert E. Coulter 
was born in Berea, Ohio, and ha 
been flying the Cleveland-Chicago 










In a recent N. A. T. election 
Pilot Coulter was chosen chairman 
of Council Number 12. 


Receiving his first flying in- 
structions in the United States 
Army at San Antonio, Texas, 
Coulter was soloed by R. M. De- 
Wald at Brookfield on April 27th, 
1926. He holds transport license 
No. 1403, and an A. P. military 
rating. 

















Coulter is married and has one 
child. 






















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 


Iu Constant Memovriam 


Anderson, Lloyd—B. A. T. 
Andert, Paul A.—B. A. T. 
Barron, John M. Jr.—A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—Varne 

Bowen, J. E.—T. & Ww. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—B. A. T. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Davis, Alfred W.—P. A. 

























Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. T. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kiser, Daniel—Waiting List. 
Komdat, Albert C. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludin 
Malick, Forrest E.—N. 
ant Ralph—T. 
or . 
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WASHINGTON DISPATCH DETAILS AIR 
| DIES IN FALL 


MEASURE WILL 


BE EFFECTIVE 
FOR ONE YEAR 


Section 13 of McKellar- 
Black Measure Provides 
for Protection of 
Line Pilots 








CONTINUE SUPPORT 





ALPA Will Watch Develop- 
ments Regarding Both La- 
bor Board Decision and 
New Law 





Washington, June 12.— Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt today 
signed the air mail bill, which not 
only sets up limitations on con- 
tracts, which the Postmaster Gen- 


eral is authorized to iet for one 
year, but authorizes the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five, by 
the President, to conduct a study 
of the air mail situation, so that 


be determined. 


Regarding the air mail act, as 
passed by Congress and sponsored 
by Senators Black and McKellar, 
Edward G. Hamilton in one of his 
daily reports to President Behncke 
analyzes the measure, and states 
that the pilots have been amply 
provided for in Section 13, which 
reads as follows: 


“Tt shall be a condition upon the 
awarding or extending and the 
holding of any air-mail contract 
that the rate of compensation and 
the working conditions and rela- 
tions for all pilots, mechanics, and 
laborers employed by the holder of 
such contract shall conform to de- 
cisions of the National Labor 
Board. This section shall not be 
construed as restricting the right 
of collective bargaining on the 
part of any such employees.” 


Six Cents Postage 

According to Mr. Hamilton the 
bill also provides that the tempor- 
ary contracts now in existence may 
be extended at postal rates not in 
excess of those named in the pres- 
ent temporary contracts, provided 
that no such contract may be ex- 
tended unless the contractor agrees 
in writing to comply with all pro- 
visions of the Act. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is empow- 
ered to adjust rates but only down- 
ward, and to prolong the contracts 
indefinitely. (The above is the in- 
terpretation we have _ received. 
However, there are other interpre- 
tations set forth that rates can be 
adjusted upwards as well as down- 
wards by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. No official interpre- 
tation has yet been made.) 


Other provisions of the new law 
are that contracts are to be award- 
ed to the lowest responsible bid- 
ders, capable of furnishing guar- 
anteed service. A bidder barred 
by the Postmaster General may 
appeal to the Controller General, 
whose decision shall be final. 


Base pay shall be 83% cents per 
airplane mile for transporting a 
mail load not exceeding 300 
pounds. The rate shall be in- 
creased to a maximum of 40c per 
airplane mile for heavy loads. 


Successful bidders are to be giv- 
en thirty days in which to qualify. 


* Rates may be altered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
but not in excess of the rates es- 
tablished. 


The price of air mail postage 
shall be six cents for an ounce or 
fraction thereof. 


Any contract which has been 
satisfactorily performed during 
the initial and extended period 
shall be continued for an indefinite 
period, in accordance with the 





some permanent future policy may |- 


MAIL SITUATION TO DATE 











CRASHES 














CHIEF PILOT WEATHERDON 








by the ICC, but any contract so 
continued may be terminated by 
the ICC upon sixty days’ notice 
and after a hearing. It may be 
terminated by the contractor on 
the same terms. 


Limit Salaries 

Holding companies are prohib- 
ited. It is declared unlawful for 
any person holding an air mail 
contract to buy an interest, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in any other 
aviation properties except landing 
fields, hangars and ground facil- 
ities. Interlocking directorates are 
likewise forbidden. Officers’ sal- 
aries are not to be in excess of 
$17,500 annually. 


With the passage of the McKel-| 
lar-Black bill, and the announce- 
ment by the National Labor Board 
as to their findings and decision 
regarding pilots’ pay and hours, 
the air line pilot is in a favorable 
position but it must be remem- 
bered that the Labor Board’s de- 
cision is for a one year period. 


Under the legislation the pay 
scale and working conditions may 
be changed at any time by collec- 
tive bargaining. Accordingly af- 
ter the expiration of the year’s pe- 
riod, new hearings will unquestion- 
ably be held on the subject of 
pilots’ pay and hours. This is the 
best possible reason for continuing 
to support your Association. 


The Air Line Pilots Association 
is responsible for such legislative 
protection as has been enacted to 
date in behalf of the air line pi- 
lots’ interest, and continued sup- 
port of the ALPA will guarantee 
future benefits for the air man. 


Recently when announcement 
had been made by the Pacific Sea- 
board Airlines that pilots will be 
paid a flat sum of $250 per month, 
President David L. Behncke took 
occasion to protest the matter on 
the grounds of the air mail bill and 
the National Labor Board’s de- 
cision. 

The Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tennessee, published 
several lengthy articles concern- 
ing the matter. 


On Wednesday morning, May 
30th, 1934, the Commercial Ap- 
peal carried President Behncke’s 
statement regarding the Pacific 
Seaboard Airlines’ pay proposals. 
In this statement President 
Behncke criticized any movement 
that would reduce the standards of 
the piloting profession. 


On the following day, the Com- 
mercial Appeal printed a story to 
[the effect that the Seaboard Air- 
lines had increased the pilots’ sal- 
aries 40%, following President 
Behncke’s criticisms, thus partially 








changes in rates that may be made 





JOHN (PAT) BARRON 








Labor Board scale shall have be- 
come effective. 


manent than was at first expected, 


The verbatim story follows: 
COMMERCIAL-APPEAL 
May 31, 1934 

Pacific Seaboard Airlines yester- 
day answered criticism of Presi- 
dent Behncke of the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, by announcing a 
40 per cent increase in salaries for 
its pilots, making the salaries on 
the Chicago-New Orleans air mail 
run to be inaugurated June 2nd, 
$350 a month instead of $250 as 
previously announced. The pilots 
will fly 80 hours a month and will 
also have expenses paid when away 
from Memphis. 

The statement of Carleton Put- 
nam, president, follows: 

“Owing to favorable reports 
which we have received from 
Washington indicating that the 
present contracts will be more per- 





| 


the company has decided to in- 
crease salaries of its pilots by 40 
per cent. 


“We desire to emphasize fur- 
ther that the co-operation of the 
Chambers of Commerce and news- 
papers along our route will greatly 
increase the rapidity with which 
we shall be able to place the most 
modern equipment upon our runs. 

“Tt should certainly be clear to 
all such civie organizations by this 
time that the present administra- 
tion in Washington is definitely re- 
solved to open the secondary 
routes of the United States to in- 
dependent enterprise, continuing 
the larger companies upon the 
transcontinental routes. This pol- 
icy will in the end greatly increase 
manufacturing and operating ini- 
tiative and will be for the best in- 
terests of the public and of the 
industry. 


“‘We feel sure that the people of 
who give the matter 
thought will see the wisdom of co- 
operation and the future which it 


Memphis 


promises.” 
Up to You 


In a recent news letter Mr. 
Hamilton, Washington representa- 
tive of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
calls attention to the fact 
that certain companies may as 
soon as they are firmly entrenched 
and their contracts secure, come 
around to express a desire to bar- 
gain for lower wages that they 
IT IS OUR CON- 
TENTION THAT THE LOW 
BIDS WERE THE FREE ACTS 
OF THE EMPLOYERS MADE 
WITH A FULL KNOWLEDGE 
OF WHAT WAS REQUIRED OF 
THEM, and therefore, any future 
hedging on their part should be 
looked upon with disfavor and vig- 
orously combatted. An extremely 
low bid, perhaps, prevented some 
more deserving company from get- 
ting a contract, and consequently 
is unfair competition from the be- 
In bidding low for the 
sole purpose of obtaining con- 
tracts without regard to operating 


tion, 


may survive. 


ginning. 


profits, the companies were 


The air line pilots want the Gov- 
ernment to make their jobs the 
hardest to get and the most diffi- 
cult to keep of any positions in the 
world in an effort to cut down the 
mounting toll of fatal accidents, 
according to Edward G. Hamilton, 
legislative representative of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 


With the continued development 
of instruments and the increasing 
amount of bad weather flying, they 
feel that more and more is the 
safety of a transport plane in 
flight dependent upon the ability of 
the pilot to use these instruments 
and upon his judgment when his 
ability and the instruments are not 
equal to the situation. 


The increase in the number of 
fatal accidents attributable to pilot 
error shows this, Hamilton says. 
He recommends: 


That the qualifications for the 
Scheduled Air Transport Rating, 
administered by the Commerce De- 
partment aeronautics branch, and 
a requisite for air line pilots, be 
made more rigid. 


That the revocation power be 
exercised by the department when- 
ever a pilot may show himself to 
be unsuitable for the position. 
““Super-Pilots”’ 
That when the air line. pilots 
shall have become “super-pilots” 
thereby (comparable, to a greater 
degree, to the Master Mariners of 
the sea), they be given free reign 
as to when they shall or shall not 
fly (as to weather) and how they 
shall fly once in the air. 


Either the pilots must be li- 
censed more strictly and then put 
in charge of the situation, or the 
lines must suffer a wave of petty 
regulations, Hamilton said. 
Speaking more generally about 
the causes of fatal accidents at- 
tributable to pilot error, Hamilton 
expressed a conviction that, al- 
though the air line pilots are im- 
proving in ability, too much em- 
phasis is being placed upon blind 
and instrumental flying, with the 
result that more of it is being at- 
tempted than either the ability of 
the pilots or the reliability of the 
instruments will safely stand. 
Over-emphasis 
“With the advent of the S. A. T. 
rating last year,” Hamilton ex- 
plained, “everyone was sold on the 


done.” 
Many pilots 
officials share this view. 
Hamilton 


dents. 


imbued with similar incentives. 
Jeopardy 


complete or initiate trips.” 





INSPECTOR FALLS 
Goshen, Conn., June 3.—G. C 














improving the situation until the 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 





reliability and ease of flying solely 
by instruments in bad weather— 
sold to the extent it was over- 


and Government 


also agrees heartily 
with Commerce Department offi- 
cials, pilots and even some air line 
officials that competition between 
air lines has been partly responsi- 
ble for a number of fatal acci- 


He pictured the companies bear- 
ing down upon their pilots for 
completion of schedules and initia- 
tion of trips in doubtful weather in 
a spirit of competition, with the 
pilots themselves in many instances 


“And there are cases,” Hamil- 
ton added, “where pilots, active in 
union affairs and regarded unfav- 
orably by their employers, have 
been spurred on to excessive ef- 
forts in order to remain in rela- 
tively good graces, fearful of be- 
ing ‘put on the spot’ for faiiure to 


McGinley, inspector for the De- 
partment of Commerce stationed 
at Hartford, was burned to death 
guilty |today when his plane crashed in 


AIR LINE PILOTS ASK FOR 
STRICTER LICENSING MOVE 


Want Commerce Department to Raise Rating Requirements 
and Give Them Free Reign to Lower Accident Rate 


(Through Courtesy of The 


Washington Daily News) 


BY BOB BALL 


1934 Session 
_ Will Take Up 
Co-Pilot Vote 


Headquarters is considering a 
proposition which will establish 
definite arrangements whereby co- 
pilots will be given representation 
on the councils, so that they may 
have a direct voice in Association 
affairs. 


At the last Convention, held in 
October 1932, the following reso- 
lution relative to co-pilots was 
passed: ‘Voting shall be in pro- 
portion to rate of dues to a first 
pilot”. Based on this resolution, 
the temporary draft of the new by- 
laws includes the co-pilots (in con- 
nection with voting powers), as 
follows: 


“ARTICLE II — COUNCILS: 
Secfion 2—Councils shall be elect- 
ed from among first and reserve 
pilots only, the names of all such 
members in good standing being 
placed on the ballots, each of 
which shall also state the name of 
the member voting and his em- 
ployment status. Each member 
entitled to vote shall vote for 
three, five or seven members 
whichever is required to complete 
his particular council. The votes 
shall be tabulated according to 
membership priority; first pilot 
votes being counted as three votes; 
reserve pilots, two votes; and co- 
pilots one vote.” 


It is further cited that this vot- 
ing privilege applies to all other 
Association matters. 


Although these by-laws have not 
yet been approved by the director- 
ate, in view of the resolution 
passed at the last Convention, 
Headquarters has conducted all 
1934 ballot elections thus far on 
the basis of one-third vote for co- 
pilots. 








Now all that is changed as it is 
evident that the co-pilot is here to 
stay. Th next Convention, there- 
fore, will take up co-pilot repre- 
sentation as one of its most im- 
portant matters of business. 


In the meantime, the councils 
are privileged to extend repre- 
sentation to the co-pilots under 
their jurisdiction on the basis of 
one-third vote. The council rep- 
resenting the eastern division of 
United Air Lines has conducted an 
election among their co-pilots to 
elect a co-pilot committee. This 
committee has a chairman and 
works in conjunction with the 
elected pilots’ council on all mat- 
ters of interest to the co-pilots on 
that division. Headquarters is 
wholeheartedly in accord with this 
system of representation for co- 
pilots, and it is suggested that the 
same plan be used by all councils 
where there are co-pilots in the 
membership. 


Headquarters will be glad to co- 
operate with the councils in con- 
ducting the election of co-pilot 
committees. Upon request, ballots 
will be prepared and mailed to the 
council chairman for distribution. 





FLYING TOGS 





Pilots may be_ interested to 
know that Mrs. Georgia M. Grover, 
mother of Boyd Grover who was 
killed in an air line crash, has 
available for purchase a fur lined 
leather flying suit, fur lined boots, 
leather cap and goggles and a fur 
coat, as well as several other ar- 


ticles of both flying and wearing 








the woods of Goshen Hill. 


apparel. 
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FLY MILLION MILES 
United Air Lines has twenty pilots on the New York-Chicago 
Pacific Coast route, each of whom has flown his millionth mile, includ- 
ing two with a million and a quarter miles. 
: Some of the “million-air” men started flying the air mail in 1919 
with single-engined planes cruising at half the speed of the present 
de luxe airliners. 














3-SEAT PLANES POPULAR 


According to the Department of Commerce three-seated air- 
planes are the most popular among civil aircraft in the United 
States. 

On June 1 there were 3,873 three-place, 2,445 two-place, 816 
four-place and 700 one-place airplanes. There were also 44 air- 
planes capable of .carrying 16 or more persons. 





OLDEST JUMPER 
Mrs. G. E. Arlington of Lincolnshire, England, is the oldest woman 
to ever “bail” out of an airplane. She is the mother of six sons and 
is 54 years of age. 





FLYING NEWSBOY 


Johnnie Latoza is Chicago’s airminded newsboy and has been 
selling papers at Municipal Airport in order to pay for his flying 
time. Young Johnnie intends to make aviation his career. At 
present he has twenty-eight hours solo. 





“BOMBS” POLICE 
John Twigg, a farmer of Alford, Lincolnshire, England, was fined 
$10 and $7.50 costs for dropping a rotten egg on the police station 
while joy riding in an airplane. 





ORDERS RESTAURANT 


Mayor F. H. La Guardia recently inspected Floyd Bennett air- 
port and noting the absence of a restaurant ordered that at least 
a lunch counter be set up so that the “folks could get a bite to 
eat” while attending an air meet. 

The mayor flew to the events. 





AIRMINDED PETS 

Penny Ante is the world’s first flying antelope, winning that dis- 
tinction when Charles Pedley, American Airlines pilot, flew the pet 
from Big Springs to his farm at Dalls. 

A special permit from the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sion was necessary before the little fellow was allowed to remain in 
his new home. 

Another airline pilot, famous for his numerous pets, is Dick Mer- 
rill who recently acted as judge for the Northeast Boys Club pet show. 





PILOTS’ FRIEND 

Out in Berkeley, Cal., resides Mother Tusch, known to flying 
men all over the world, as is evidenced in a recent message sent 
to her by Harold June, chief pilot of the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, now located in Little America. ; 

On Mother’s Day, George Noville, second in command of the 
Expedition, wirelessed greetings. 

For seventeen years Mother Tusch has been looking after 
pilots and her home, which is called “The Hangar’’,and is filled 
with World War souvenirs, while the walls of her living and dining 
rooms are covered with priceless autographs of hundreds of fa- 
mous airmen, military and civilian. 





NURSE FLIES 
Edna M. Gardner, a nurse in the Washington Naval Hospital, and 
the only flier in this profession holding a transport pilot’s license, was 
entered in the third annual Annette Gipson All-Women Air Race 
which was recently held at Roosevelt Field. 





OPERATE AIR-TRAIN 

Alexander A. Troyanovsky, Russia’s ambassador, predicts 
direct airplane travel between Nome, Alaska, and Stockholm, 
Sweden, reduced via the Arctic to 2,000 miles and capable of 
being flown within a half a day. 

The first long-distance “‘air-train” flight has been completed by 
the Soviets. 

Starting from Moscow a plane towed three gliders to Koktebel, 
a distance of 808 miles. 





BUILD LARGEST LINER 

What is said to be the largest land airplane in the world made a 

successful flight of forty-five minutes from the Moscow military air- 

ort. ' 
' The plane is an all-metal, eight motored monoplane with a wing 
spread of 200 feet, a fuselage 109 feet long and a cruising speed of 
135 miles an hour. ; 

A massive loud speaker will be a feature of the ship, which will be 
equipped to publish its own newspaper while in flight. It will also 
carry a talking-picture theater, a photo studio, a library and living 
quarters, including a restaurant for the crew and a propaganda staff 
of more than fifty persons. The eight radical motors will generate 
more than 7,000 horse power. 





YOUNGEST AVIATOR 

On June 2 Vittorio M lini, years old, eldest son 

of Italy’s Premier, became the youngest licensed pilot in that 

country when his illustrious father personally signed his diploma 
at the Centocelle airport. 





I, sev 





STRATOSPHERE FLIGHTS : : 
First practical attempts to invade the stratosphere with heavier 
than air machines are being made by Italy with the inauguration of a 
special “high altitude section” at the military airport at Montecello. 
Intensive study will be made concerning the possibility of naviga- 
tion in the stratosphere. 





VISIT SMITTY’S 

As soon as this final paragraph is written the writer is going 
to drop in Smitty’s for a cool stein and a big, juicy steak as can 
only be prepared by Hy. In case you want to know, Smitty is 
located at 1163 South State street. 

After the steak the program — for a trip to the World’s 

i ich is bi tter than ever. 
Fair which is bigger and be _M. A. RODDY. 





News Notes from 


The Councils 


(Continued from Page 2) 

it up to him to secure by other 
means if possible their joint tro- 
phy. Donning a pair of gloves, he 
presented himself at the front door 
of the woodchuck’s abode. Mo- 
mentary reconnaisance revealed 
that the chuck was pretty well all 
in—apparently too much so to re- 
sent or resist further inhospital- 
ities. His status, however, appears 
to have been decidedly otherwise, 
for when Slim’s gloved hand 
started uninvited into his abode, 
the chuck met fire with fire and lit 
into the intruding member with all 
four feet, and all serviceable den- 
tal equipment. Subsequent events 
force us in fairness to accord the 
honors to the woodchuck. 








Pilot A. D. Durst Elected 
Chairman Council No. 28 


BY PILOT PAT NOLAN 
Council No. 26—PAA 

A. D. Durst was elected chair- 
man of the local council No. 26 at 
a recent election. Mr. Durst has 
always been very active in council 
affairs and his dry humor has 
usually carried some good logic 
and common sense in his argu- 
ments. He has been a senior pilot 
for the last three years and has 
about five thousand hours of ac- 
tual log time. We feel that his 
leadership will produce good re- 
sults and we know his ability to 
promote harmonious relations be- 
tween the pilots and the company 





will be a great advantage or asset 


to the pilots. 
Drayton Resigns 

Along with good news we have 
a disappointing dispatch to offer. 
Charles Drayton has resigned from 
the company and intends to devote 
his time to business interests in 
Mexico. He was our first chair- 
man and leader. His departure 
will not only be a loss to the com- 
pany, but a greater loss to the as- 
sociation. Cha:lie was one of our 
oldest pilots with an enviably clean 
record. We would like to take this 
means to express our regrets, that 
he is leaving us, and to wish him 
success in his business venture. It 
has been a pleasure to have been 
associated with a man of his cali- 
ber. 

During the last eighteen months 
we have lost some mighty fine men 
and pilots, namely: Ashley, Dorrell, 
Phelps and Drayton. 


ALPA Session to 
Be Held Shortly 


(Continued from Page 1) 


be dispensed with, and business 
will be prepared in a manner to 
enable the directors to proceed 
with all possible efficiency and dis- 
patch in settling the many perplex- 
ing problems with which the pilots 
are faced. Three days, it is be- 
lieved, will be insufficient to per- 
mit all matters to receive consid- 
eration and in all probability the 
convention will remain in session 
for the better part of a week. 

Headquarters advises all coun- 
cils to start preparation on all mat- 
ters they wish to bring before the 
convention, and to send them on to 
Chicago as soon as possible so that 
they may be placed on the conven- 
tion calendar. 

A permanent set-up at Head- 
quarters is one of the chief ques- 
tions to confront the convention, 
which will also formulate the As- 
sociation’s policies for the coming 
year. 











TESTS PLANE 


Bridgeport, Conn., July 11. — 
After testing a giant S-42 Sikor- 
sky flying boat today, Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh said he was 
pleased with the way it responded 
to its controls. 

Colonel Lindbergh piloted the 
plane for an hour over this city. 
Among those with him were Igor 
Sikorsky, designer of the ship, and 
Ray Quick of the United States 
Department of Commerce Division 
of Aeronautics. 





WINS DEATH RACE 





Flying into adverse weather, 
Pilots Dick Merrill and Champ Tal- 
iaferro won a thrilling race with 
death when they brought three 
year old Martha Ann Greenwood 
from Greenville, S. C., to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, a distance of 700 
miles, for an emergency operation. 
The child, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. A. D. Greenwood, was un- 
conscious as the result of an ab- 
scess forming on the brain follow- 
ing an attack of measles. 


Local doctors communicated 
with Dr. Walter E. Dandy, noted 
Hopkins brain surgeon, who imme- 
diately ordered the baby removed 
to Baltimore. 


Accordingly, the plane was held 
forty-five minutes to await the ar- 
rival of the baby, who was accom- 
panied on the flight by her parents 
and a nurse. 

Despite the late departure Pilot 
Merrill landed his ship in Balti- 
more eighteen minutes ahead of 
schedule. 





SHOOT SELVES 





Dan Kiser, 40, pioneer aviator, 
who started an air circus for the 
old F. M. Barnes Chautauqua cir- 
cuit, committed suicide on June 21 
in a downtown Milwaukee hotel. 

Kiser was found with a bullet in 
his head when hotel employees 
broke into his room. 


During the world war Kiser 


Ed. Hamilton To 
Start Vacation 


Edward G. Hamilton, our Exec- 
utive Representative in Washing- 
ton, has just left for a several 
weeks well-earned vacation which 
he plans on spending in Canada. 








Hamilton has done some very 
fine work in Washington. Our 
legislative program of the last 
year was successful beyond all ex- 
pectations, and Hamilton’s efforts 
were largely responsible. 


Upon his return from his vaca- 
tion, Hamilton will spend some 
time at Headquarters aiding in the 
preparation work for the coming 
convention in September and help 
handle executive work generally. 


We all wish Eddie an enjoyable 
and restful vacation. Surely he 
needs it after what he has been 
through in Washington during the 
last year. 








served in the air service with 
marked distinction. 

When Kiser was flying the mail 
he developed a system of his own 
for “blind-flying” and was prob- 
ably the first flier to develop the 
idea. 

He used a plumb bob on a line. 

On June 17 Roscoe I. Dutton, 
46, manager of the Caribbean 
Division of the Pan-American Air- 





ways, shot and killed himself at his 
home. 











Clyde Holbrook 








in the world. 


friend” about Clyde. 


present. 


counsel. 


probably never be known. 


could have prevented it. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
There was nothing of the “fair weather 
When the going became rough, 
Clyde was always in the front line. 
things looked very bad for the pilots, and when the men 
who came there to represent their councils did so at the 
risk of their positions, Clyde was very much among those 
He never missed a Central Executive Council 
meeting and many a night he sat in at the meetings until 
a late hour giving us the benefit of his well considered 


In Washington, when 


War Bird and Air Line Pilot par excellence, the cause 
of the accident which resulted in Holbrook’s death will 
But those who knew him and 
his ability as a pilot know, too, that he did his best, than 
which there was none better, and that no effort of his 


Clyde Holbrook, and others like him, have built up 
the traditions of our profession. 
and the responsibility to carry on and complete their work. 


They leave us the duty 








A Friend 





deaths. 


When word of Clyde’s 


the world. 


ices held in Chicago. 


BY M. A. RODDY 
As editor of the AIR LINE PILOT it has been my re- 
gretful duty to constantly add to the In Memoriam column 
the names of the gallant pilots who have fallen to their 


This month calls for my placing Pilot Charles L. Buch- 
er, Chief Pilot Edwin Weatherdon, Co-Pilot John Barron 
and Pilot Clyde M. Holbrook among the honored dead. 

There is no doubt that the grief is the same in all of 
the families of these air heroes, but it must have been 
doubly intense in the case of Pilot Holbrook, one of the 
finest men ever associated with the air industry. 


tragic crash reached ALPA 


headquarters the staff was stunned. They could not and 
did not want to believe that their friend was gone. 

It was Pilot Holbrook who was of such able assistance 
to President Behncke during the early pay arguments and 
conferences in Washington relative to the establishing of 
a code for the air transport industry. 

It was Pilot Holbrook who once said that he preferred 
the respect of his fellow pilots more than anything else in 


That he had that respect is attested by the presence of 
his colleagues and members of the Aviation Post, who sat 
in silent grief, wiping unashamed tears, during the serv- 


These steel] nerved men knew Clyde and loved him, as 


did the poverty stricken youngsters in the neighborhood 
who remembered him as the Goodfellow of last Christmas 
who came out of the skies with baskets of food and toys, 
bringing good will and cheer to dismal homes. 

I fear that never again will we have a friend half so 
fine as Clyde Holbrook. 

During all the years that I have been a reporter noth- 
ing has ever occurred that has caused me such a heart 
wrench as to add the name of my friend to the growing 
list of brave men who have already winged their way 
west. 

God rest your soul. 





Farewell, Clyde! 
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RADIO ENGINEERS DEVELOP DEVICE TO AID AIR NAVIGATION 


APPARATUS TO 
GIVE VISUAL 
RANGE SIGNAL 


W. E. Jackson and L. M. 
Harding of the Aeronautics 
Branch Perfect New 
Machine 


FITS IN PANEL 











Requires But Few Changes 
in Cams at Transmitters; 
Use Converting Box 





A device which visually inter- 
prets the signals of aeronautical 
radio range beacons which are re- 
ceived through headphones and are 
relied upon by airmen for direc- 
tional guidance under conditions 
of poor visibility, has been devel- 
oped by W. E. Jackson and L. M. 


Harding, radio engineers of the! 


Aeronautics Branch. 


The device includes an indicator 
which fits into the instrument pan- 
el (see fig. 1). It is the same in- 
strument as that developed for use 
with the Department’s experimen- 
tal radio system for blind landings 
and can still be used for this pur- 
pose if desired. It has an open 
face with two needles, one vertical 
and the other horizontal. The ver- 
tical needle is the chief indicator. 
If the aircraft moves off the course 
defined by the radio beacon, this 
needle moves accordingly in the 
same direction. If the plane is ex- 
actly on course, this pointer re- 
mains in the center of the dial. 
The horizontal indicator shows the 
volume of the received signals and 
permits the pilot easily to adjust 
this output to a standard level. 


A lever at the top of the instru- 
ment is connected to the dot and 
dash indicators at either side which 
can be moved to correspond to the 
dot and dash quadrants of the ra- 
dio range beacon. This lever is 
also connected electrically with the 
vertical pointer. When a pilot is 
flying toward a radio range bea- 
con, the dash signals may be to his 
left and the dot signals to the 
right, but when he flies over the 
beacon and continues on another 
leg of the beam, the signals be- 
come reversed. He then moves the 
lever to the other side to make the 
dot and dash indicators at the sides 
of the instrument correspond to 
the change. By moving the lever, 
the pointer is also made to corre- 
spond to the new locations of the 
signals. 

Converting Set Used 

In addition to the indicating in- 
strument there is a small convert- 
ing set which is connected to the 
aircraft’s regular radio receiver. 
This set fits into a small box 6 
inches long by 7 inches wide and 
7 inches deep.. No changes are 
necessary in the regular receiving 
set. 


When the signals are received, 
they are passed into the converting 
box and changed into impulses 
which actuate the visual instru- 
ment in front of the pilot. The 
signals may be received through 
the headphones simultaneously, 
thus giving visual or aural indica- 
tion as the pilot desires. 


If the headphones are used, 
however, the pilot will hear a pre- 
dominant dot or dash when off 
course, depending upon the direc- 
tion, instead of the familiar Morse 
code A (. —) or N (—.) as it 
is necessary to change the charac- 
ter of the signals transmitted by 
the radio range beacons in order 
for the visual indicator to function. 
The airman would still hear a 
steady signal when on course. 


One of the chief advantages of 
the new device is that it requires 
only a_ slight and inexpensive 
change in cams at the radio range 
transmitters. Either loop anten- 
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Figure 1.—The indicator which is set 
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into the instrument panel. The posi- 


tion of the vertical needle in this illustration shows that the plane is to 


the left of the course. 


nas or vertical tower radiators may |as a double rectifier and the other 


be used. 


Operation of Converter Circuit 

Keying of the radio range trans- 
mitter is done exactly the same 
with the dot-dash system as with 
the A and N;; that is, in the goni- 
ometer primary circuit. The 1,000- 
cycle modulated dot and dash re- 
place the A and the N, respective- 
ly, in the loops and give corre- 
sponding “on” and “off course” 
signals, depending upon the posi- 
tion of the observer with respect 
to the loops. The dash falls, as 
did the N, in the north and south 
quadrants. 


The schematic wiring of the vis- 
ual course indicator is shown in 
figure 2. This circuit has been de- 
veloped to replace the headphones 
used to identify the “on course” 
and “off course” signals produced 
by an aural radio range and to 
give an indication visually of 
“course” position. This circuit es- 
sentially makes use of transient 
voltages in the transformer of 
high inductance developed by the 
dot-and-dash impulses. The rela- 
tive lengths of the dash and dot 
are about 10 to 1, respectively, 
and the dots are about seven hun- 
dredths of a second in length. The 
receiver output terminals shown in 


figure 2 may be the output of any | 


standard aircraft receiver. Hence, 


fron Course 


Figure 2.—Drawing 


the receiving circuit is eliminated 
from this drawing for simplicity. 


Transformer in Input Circuit 
A special transformer having 


two high inductance balanced sec- 
ondary windings is used in the in- 
put circuit of the transient voltage 
rectifiers. Each secondary is load- 
ed with a 10,000-ohm resistor. 
Two type 79 tubes are employed, 
which consist of double triodes in 
a single envelop. 


One tube is used 






is used as a push-pull D. C. ampli- 
fier. 


The output of the receiver is 
coupled directly into the input ter- 
minals of a copper-oxide rectifier, 
the signal rectified, partially fil- 
tered by means of a circuit includ- 
ing a 10-henry choke and a 2-mi- 
crofarad condenser, and then the 
resulting impulses are impressed 
directly upon the primary winding 
of the transformer. These im- 
pulses may be in the nature of 
either dots or dashes, depending 
upon which signal is predominant 
in the quadrant in which the plane 
is flying. Upon exciting the pri- 
mary circuit, current flows in the 
25-ohm resistor, developing a volt- 
age across it the magnitude of 
which is proportional to the im- 
pressed signal. This voltage is in 
turn impressed directly across the 
terminals of the indicating instru- 
ment giving a reading of the hori- 
zontal needle. 


The purpose of the volume level 
indicator is to show to the pilot 
that the device is operating and to 
indicate the proper volume setting 
for optimum operation. When 
close to “on course” and under 
conditions of constant input, the 
i\vertical displacement of the 
|“course” pointer will be propor- 
tional to the number of degrees off 
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of converter circuit. 


course. A condenser of 1,000 


microfarads capacity is connected 
directly across the vertical pointer 
input terminals to give sufficient 
damping of the needle to nullify 
the effect of “kicks” caused by the 
transient voltages present. A dif- 
ference in amplitude of the dots 
and dashes in the transformer pri- 
mary circuit causes a transient 
voltage unsymmetrical about its 





axis to be delivered across the out- 





put terminals of the transformer. 
It is the extremely high inductance 
of this transformer secondary 
winding which produces this ef- 
fect. This dis-symmetry causes 
voltages of unequal magnitude to 
be applied to the plates of the rec- 
tifying tubes connected to each 
transtormer secondary since the 
plates are 180° out of phase. The 
circuit arrangements are such that 
when two transients are received, 
one closely following the other, 
the effect of the second is small 
compared to that of the first. 
Thus, when a dot is the predomi- 
nant signal being received, a sud- 
den rise in signal occurs, followed 
almost immediately by a sudden 
drop. The rise in signal which 
occurs first has a much greater ef- 
fect than the drop in signal. 
When a dash is predominant, a 
drop in signal is followed almost 
immediately by a rise, and here the 
drop is of the greater consequence. 
It is this effect that makes a dot 
and dash _ distinguishable. If 
either a dot or dash predominates, 
unequal currents will flow through 
the rectifier tubes, causing relative 
changes in the grid bias voltages 
on the normally balanced D. C. 
amplifier. 


Changes Produced Automatically 

These changes in grid bias are 
produced automatically by current 
towing through the 1-megohm grid 
leaks, the bias change being a di- 
rect function of the current flow- 
ing through the grid lead, thus 
causing the grids to become more 
negative with an increase in grid- 
leak current. The plate currents 
flowing in each leg of the bridge 
output circuit are controlled inde- 
pendently by the changes in grid 
bias. The potentiometer across 
the meter is adjusted so that the 
vertical needle reads zero when no 
signal is impressed, thus indicating 
that the bridge circuit is in bal- 
ance. It is apparent that the two 
plate currents of the D. C. bridge 
amplifier are independent of each 
other and their magnitudes will be 
a function of the applied instan- 
taneous grid voltages. No current 
flows through the meter of the 
balanced bridge circuit when the 
dot and the dash are of equal sig- 
nal intensity (or ‘‘on course’), as 
the steady direct current flowing 
through the primary of the trans- 
former induces no voltage in the 
two secondaries and the on course 
indication results. 


In the event of unequal dot and 
dash amplitudes, unequal D. C. 
amplifier plate currents will result, 
thus throwing the bridge circuit 
out of balance and causing current 
to flow through the vertical needle 
microammeter, which will be dis- 
placed correspondingly, depending 
upon the degree of unbalance. If 
the dot predominates the needle 
will swing to the right, and if the 
dash predominates the needle will 
swing to the left, or vice versa, de- 
pending upon the setting of the re- 
versing switch on the meter. The 
sensitivity of the converter is such 
that 5 milliwatts of audio input 
will give full-scale deflection of the 
vertical needle when approximately 
20° off course. The combined 
equipment, not including the dyna- 
motor or filament supply batteries, 
is installed in a small and compar- 
atively shockproof metal case. The 
dynamotor and storage batteries 
used are already standard equip- 
ment in the plane. The additional 
power required from the receiver 
dynamotor to operate the convert- 
er is approximately 2 milliamperes 
at 180 volts, or 360 milliwatts. 
The additional drain from the 12- 
volt plane battery is approximately 
six-tenths of an ampere. 


The general problem of making 
radio range signals available to 
airmen in a visual form has been 
before the Department of Com- 
merce for several years. One of 
the first solutions considered was 
that of installing visual type trans- 
mitters at radio range stations 
which would actuate two vibrating 
reeds on aircraft instrument pan- 
els. However, this method would 
have cost about $500,000 for the 
entire airways as against less than 


$500 for the system just devel- 
oped. 

The arrangement developed by 
the two radio engineers has under- 
gone extensive flight tests which 
have shown it to be satisfactory. 
However, no definite plans to place 
the new system in operation on the 
Federal airways will be made until 
it has been given practical service 
tests by those airmen who fly the 
airways regularly, and not then 
unless these expert users of the 
aids to air navigation signify their 
wishes for the new device. 

** * 


A method for simultaneous 
transmission of voice and aural 
range beacon signals on the same 
frequency, has been devised by en- 
gineers of the Air Navigation Divi- 
sion, and further tests are being 
made to determine its feasibility 
for a regular service on the Fed- 
eral airways system. 

The signals also may be received 
simultaneously by the pilot of an 
airplane, provided he has the nec- 
essary equipment. A simple device 
for converting aural radio range 
signals into visual indications (de- 
scribed in the article Aural Radio 
Range Signals Shown Visually by 
New Device in this issue of the Air 
Commerce Bulletin) is used. The 
voice signals then are received in 
the ear phones, while the direc- 
tional signals are directed into a 
converter, actuating a needle 
which indicates to the pilot 
whether he is on course or to the 
right or left of his route. 

Previous experiments with si- 
multaneous transmission of voice 
and range signals have involved 
the directional radio range of the 
visual type. An experimental sta- 


‘tion equipped to transmit visual 


range signals and voice simultane- 
ously is in operation on request at 
Elizabeth, N. J. Experiments with 
simultaneous transmission of aural 
signals and voice will be carried 
out at Pittsburgh. 

In the method to be tested at 
Pittsburgh, radio range signals are 
broadcast from four vertical radia- 
tor antennas of the type now in 
regular use on the Federal airways 
system. Voice goes on the air 
from a fifth antenna, of the same 
type, located in the middle of the 
system of four radio range anten- 
nas. The same carrier is used for 
both transmissions. The radio 
range signals are a frequency 400 
cycles higher than the carrier, 
while the voice signals are the car- 
rier frequency plus or minus 500 
to 4,000 cycles (see fig. 3). 

After the signals have been re- 
ceived in the plane, the receiver 
output will be divided between two 
loads. Filters will direct frequen- 
cies of about 400 cycles to the con- 
verter unit that will change them 
into visual signals. These filters 
will also send the frequencies 
above about 500 cycles through the 
ear phones to permit the pilot to 
listen to the voice broadcast of 
weather and other information. 
If the pilot wishes, he may receive 
the radio range signals aurally in 
his ear phones, but to do so it is 
necessary to connect his ear 
phones to the circuit having the 
frequencies of about 400 cycles. 
Intelligibility of Voice Broadcasts 

Elimination of the lower range 
of frequencies from the voice 
broadcasts does not appreciably af- 
fect the intelligibility of the mes- ° 
sages received. It does affect the 
‘timbre, as the bass pitches repre- 
sented by the lower frequencies 
are eliminated, and the voice, as 
heard in the airplane, is high- 
pitched. However, experiments 
have demonstrated that it is the 
higher frequencies that are needed 
for intelligibility. 

A crystal-controlled oscillator 
unit will supply a highly stable 
source of carrier frequency. The 
output of this unit will be divided 
between two sets of transmitting 
equipment, one being a transmit- 
ter that will supply the carrier en- 
ergy with the voice modulations 
superimposed on it and the second 
being a special transmitter that 
will supply energy having a fre- 
quency 400 cycles higher than the 
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The acts of Congress are not 
complete until ratified by the peo- 
ple, and if the pilots fail to ratify 
the provisions made for them in 
the law, by act or deed, they are 
asking for a revision. That Con- 
gress can render quick reversals 
has been amply demonstrated — 
which leads us to the consideration 
of other important features of the 
bill. 

In the bill as passed, it provided 
that there should be primary 
routes and secondary routes; that 
all transcontinentals and the east- 
cm and Pacific coastal routes 
should be classed as primary 
routes; and that no one company 
could hold more than three routes, 
only one of which could be a pri- 
mary route. The impracticability 
of this was so obvious, that a joint 
resolution was introduced immedi- 
ately modifying this part of the 
bill as passed. This resolution 
postponed the adoption of the rule 
until March, 1935, and provided 
that the temporary commission 
should have the power to designate 
the routes. The resolution was 
promptly passed and is now law. 

The Temporary Commission re- 
quired by the law is for the pur- 
pose of studying all phases of avia- 
tion, and to make a report to Con- 
gress by February 1, 1935. This 
report will then be used as a basis 
for determining a national aviation 
policy, and the drafting of perma- 
nent legislation. While the air 
mail laws have all the appearance 
of permanency, it is thought that 
the commission may recommend 
some changes in them as well. 

Explain Points 

From a disinterested viewpoint 
it would seem that there is need 
of clarification, if not modification, 
of some provisions of the bill. For 








instance, when the bill passed the | 


House its sponsors emphatically 
stated that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was given the 
power only to reduce the air mail 
rates; that the rates in effect under 
the temporary contracts must 
stand, or can only be increased by 
a cancellation of existing contracts 
and a readvertisement for bids. 
This interpretation is a big surprise 
to a number of people, including 
possibly, the Post Office Depart- 
ment. If this be true, then some 
of the gamblers will soon be on 
short rations, and the pilots may 
be thankful for much needed pro- 
tection. 

All in all the control to be exer- 
cised by the I. C. C. is very lim- 
ited, being confined to the revision 
of rates, and the passing on the 
public convenience and necessity 
of all routes. The letting of addi- 
tional contracts, and all the inci- 
dents thereto, is still a function of 
the Post Office Department. The 
safety regulations and the deter- 
mination of size of equipment is in 
the hands of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Holbrook Is 
Killed With 
Pilot Barron 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Burbank, Cal., June 23. — A 
Central Airways passenger plane 
crashed into a street here and ex- 
ploded today, killing the pilot, 
Charles Bucher, just before it was 
to pick up passengers at Saugus. 

Bucher’s plane fell near a fire 
station, but before help could 
reach him the ship ;was a mass of 
flames. , 








Two radio police officers cruis- 
ing near the scene said the plane 
apparently was having motor trou- 
ble about five seconds before it 
struck the ground. z 


Los 














P. O. TESTIMONY 


The AIR LINE PILOT is continuing in this issue 
the all important testimony of President Behncke be- 
fore the Post Office Committee in Washington, D. C. 

President Behncke’s statement was one of the 
highlights of the hearing. 


* * * 





(The testimony is resumed with Mr. Branch replying 
to a question regarding the temporary bids.) 


Mr. Branch: Under present law, although I am not a 
lawyer, I would say they would not be eligible. There will 
be introduced in the Senate some amendment, as I under- 
stand, to this emergency legislation, and that amendment 
may lift that proscription. 

Mr. Lamneck: Suppose it is not lifted, would it be pos- 
sible to set up a commercial air service again with a rea- 
sonable time by bringing in new people that would com- 
pare with what we have now? 

Mr. Branch: You are speaking of the system at pres- 
ent as it relates to passenger, express, and mail business? 

Mr. Lamneck: Mail, passenger, and every other kind 
of business. 

Mr. Branch: As to the mail, I think we would be in a 
better position to set up a system; but, when it comes to 
passengers and express, I doubt seriously whether we 
could do it without these present contractors. We could 
not set up as good a system—certainly not right away. 

Mr. Sweeney: Would there not have to be an official 
finding of fraud before these companies would be prohib- 
ited from bidding? 

Mr. Branch: Ido not know how to answer that. 

The Chairman: If they resort to litigation, that matter 
will be determined. 

Mr. Kelly: I should like to suggest, since it has been 
stated that fraud and collusion are charged against these 
air mail contractors and they have been deprived of a 
vested right, somewhere there should be a place for them 
to be heard. Mr. Chairman, I think you should invite Mr. 
Brown, the former Postmaster General, Charles Lind- 
bergh, and others familiar with the matter, in order to get 
the other side of this question while we are at it. 

Mr. De Priest: No doubt there are two sides to it. 

The Chairman: The chairman will take the suggestion 
under advisement; but in the meantime we will arrange 
for an executive session, and, after we shall have heard 
the men who have studied this question of fraud and col- 
lusion, we will then be better able to determine action on 
the emergency bill; after which we might invite everybody 
interested in air mail to come and tell his story, and those 
you have mentioned would be included in that invitation. 
The next order of business will be to adjourn until such 
time as we notify the departments of our executive session 
concerning emergency legislation. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Thursday, Feb. 15, 1934, 
the committee adjourned to meet at the call of the chair- 
man.) 

The Chairman: The committee will now hear Mr. 
Behncke again. Tell the committee whom you represent. 

Mr. Behncke: I am president of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, which organization is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. My address is 6501 South Fair- 
field Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

I represent the pilots employed on the air lines, and we 
are very seriously affected by the cancellation order and 
the present situation. I have not much more to suggest 
than I said yesterday. However, I should like to point out 
again the great interest of the workers in this industry; 
and I shall be glad to answer any questions the committee 
may have to ask. 

I would like to touch briefly upon what is taking place 
on these air lines since I last appeared. Already hundreds 
of people have been put out of work. Curtailments have 
set in and salaries are being cut, and at least, so far as the 
air workers are concerned, the prospect does not look very 
bright. It was said that arrangements would be made to 
take care of pilots and other workers that would be put 
out of work, but as yet nothing definite has been done. All 
told, the situation is rather distressing. 

The Chairman: How many pilots who are members 
of your association are out of work? 

Mr. Behncke: Everything is happening so fast that it 
is hard to keep up. At the end of this month I believe 
about one-third of our pilots will be out of work and the 
remainder of them will probably be working very much 
less time, at least during this emergency. 

The Chairman: Have some of your pilots been taken 
over by the Army? 

Mr. Behncke: Not yet. Authorization has not been 
completed in connection with funds. 
as Chairman: That is included in our emergency 

ill. 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. There is an Executive order on 
the President’s desk giving the Army authority to hire 
civilian pilots, but the details of that have not been worked 
out. 

The Chairman: The other day you said that 60 per 
cent of the air mail pilots are members of the military re- 
serve: is that correct? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. 

_ The Chairman: What value do you believe that would 
to national defense in the time of war? 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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of plain gambling. It is for you 
to say whether or not they are to 
be permitted to gamble with your 
earnings. If not, then the only 
remedy which the employees can 
recognize for extricating the com- 
panies from the predicament which 
they may find themselves in is to 


permit and even to request the 
Government to cancel their con- 
tracts and re-advertise them. 


Your Association has won the 
first round of a long drawn-out 
battle, and the success or failure 
of future encounters depends en- 
tirely upon the solidarity of its 
membership, and their thorough 
understanding of the facts. 


We warn you now, not to be in- 
timidated by the red figures repre- 
senting losses, which certain com- 
panies may produce in the future. 
‘These red figures should be pre- 
sented to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Government, and not 
to us. IT IS THE CLEAR IN- 
TENTION OF CONGRESS TO 
PROTECT THE EMPLOYEES, 
BUT THIS INTENTION WILL 
GO FOR NAUGHT IF WE ARE 
TOO WEAK TO BACK IT UP. 


Provide for Pilots 

The Congressional Record, Vol- 
ume 78, Number 93, dated Satur- 
day, April 28th, 1934, reporting 
arguments prior to the passage of 
the McKellar-Black air mail bill, 
quotes Senator Black addressing 
the Senate, regarding provisions 
contained in his bill as recently 
signed by President Roosevelt. 
Senator Black’s speech is as fol- 
lows: 


“NEXT, WE PROVIDE FOR A 
MINIMUM WAGE FOR PILOTS, 
MECHANICS, AND LABORERS, 
AND STIPULATE THAT THAT 
MINIMUM WAGE SHALL BE 
NOT LESS THAN THE RATE 
OF COMPENSATION PAID BY 
AIR MAIL LINE OPERATORS 
DURING 1933; AND WE PRE- 
SERVE THE RIGHT OF COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING. I BE- 
LIEVE IN THAT. IT MAY BE 
WRONG, BUT I BELIEVE IN 
IT. I BELIEVE THE TIME HAS 
COME WHEN WE OUGHT TO 
RAISE THE WAGES OF THE 
MEN WHO DO THE WORK AND 
CUT OFF THE BONUSES AND 
GRATUITIES OF THE MEN 
WHO DRAW THE MONEY 
ONLY. TO THAT END WE 
HAVE IN THE BILL ANOTHER 
PROVISION WHICH LIMITS TO 
$17,500 IN ONE YEAR THE 
SALARY THAT CAN BE RE- 
CEIVED BY ANY OFFICER. 
HE CAN RECEIVE NO MORE 
SALARY, NO MORE GRATUITY, 
AND NO MORE BONUS THAN 
THAT. 


“The chief things we have found 
wrong up to this time, in my judg- 
ment, have been the following: 


“First, the holding companies 
and associates and affiliates which 
are strangling the operating com- 
panies. We prohibit that in our 
bill. 

“The next thing is the payment 
of large salaries and bonuses and 
gratuities. We prohibit that in 
our bill. We limit the compensa- 
tion of any one officer to $17,500 
in one year. 

“THE NEXT THING IS, IN MY 
JUDGMENT, THAT WHILE 
BLEEDING THE COMPANY FOR 
HIGH COMPENSATION, WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT THE OFFICERS 
HAVE BEEN STRANGLING THE 
LIFE OUT OF THE MEN WHO 
ACTUALLY DO THE WORK IN 
THE PLANES. THEREFORE, 
WE HAVE PRESERVED TWO 
RIGHTS: WE HAVE PRE- 
SERVED THE RIGHT OF COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING, AND 
WE HAVE SAID THAT THE OP- 
ERATORS CANNOT CUT DOWN 


NEW AIR MAIL BILL STRESSES 
IMPORTANCE OF AIR PILOTS 


Future Looks As If Events Are Taking Turn for Better 
Conditions 





THE LEVEL AT WHICH THEY 
WERE FIXED IN 1933. 


Not Political 

“Let those who think that is po- 
litical make the most of it. I 
want to know who says that there 
is anything political in a bill which 
tries to take care of the men who 
do the toil, and tries to lop off the 
unnecessary profits and bonuses 
and gratuities of the men who, in 
some instances, have drawn as 
much as $430,000 in one year. If 
that be political, I plead guilty, 
and I am glad to plead guilty. 
That is the sense of this bill. 


“One thing is added to it. We 
realize that we have not had time 
to make a full study of military 
aviation and naval aviation and the 
branches of manufacture which 
supply them. Therefore, we want 
an additional study made. 


“It is not necessary for me to 
study further to know that we 
ought to cut off holding companies 
and subsidiaries and associates. 
The commission provided for is not 
supposed to do that, and, there- 
fore, we propose to legislate on it. 


“IT IS NOT NECESSARY FOR 
ME TO INVESTIGATE FUR- 
THER, OR FOR ANYBODY 
ELSE TO INVESTIGATE FUR- 
THER, TO KNOW THAT WE 
OUGHT TO FIX THE MINIMUM 
WAGE TO BE PAID TO THE 
MEN WHO DO THE WORK. SO 
WE PROVIDE FOR THAT IN 
THE BILL. 


“It is not necessary for me to 
investigate any further, or for 
anybody else to investigate fur- 
ther, in order to reach the con- 
clusion that we ought to cut off, 
once and for all, the opportunity 


Government money, to draw a 
hundred thousand or two hundred 
thousand dollar salaries, bonuses, 
and expenses in one year. I am 
ready to legislate on that question 
now, and we propose it in the bill. 


“Mr. President, this is the bill 
which, to my utter astonishment 
and amazement, is denominated on 
this floor a political measure. I 
deny that. I am sorry that the 
Senator who made the statement 
has left the Chamber. IF THERE 
IS ANYTHING POLITICAL IN 
ATTEMPTING TO PROTECT 
THE WAGES OF THE MEN 
WHO WORK AND TOIL AND 
LABOR, THEN I AM WILLING 
TO TAKE THE BLAME. IF 
THERE IS ANYTHING POLIT- 
ICAL IN ATTEMPTING TO CUT 
OFF THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MEN TO DRAW $430,000 IN 
ONE YEAR OUT OF MONEY 
WHICH COMES LARGELY 
FROM THE TAXPAYERS OF 
THIS COUNTRY, THEN I AM 
WILLING TO TAKE THE 
BLAME AND LET IT BE 
CALLED A POLITICAL BILL.” 


Back Labor Decision 

It is extremely apparent that 
Congress intends to protect the 
employees, and it is your duty to 
co-operate with the government by 
taking a firm stand based on the 
provisions contained in the air 
mail bill and the decision of the 
Labor Board. 


A provision of the new air mail 
law stipulates that a maximum of 
three contracts may be let to any 
one company. 


American Airlines, Inc., now 
have five contracts let by the De- 
partment on a temporary basis. 
Regarding this feature the Senate 
on June 16th passed and sent to 
the White House a bill amending 
the present air mail act to permit 
one company to hold more than 
three contracts. 
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URGES ALPA TO 
JOIN RESERVES 


Pilot-Lawyer Ray Elsmore 
Also Commends Associa- 
tion for Victory 








Ray T. Elsmore, who is both an 
official air line pilot and counsellor 
at law located in the Bank of 
American Fork Building, Amer- 
ican Fork, Utah, recently wrote 
some interesting letters to Presi- 
dent Behncke. 


In his first communication, Mr. 
Elsmore notes with pleasure the 
efforts of President Behncke and 
the Air Line Pilots Association to 
encourage its membership to join 
the Air Corps Reserve. Illustra- 
tive of the wisdom of joining the 
Reserve is brought out by Mr. 
Elsmore who calls attention to the 
fact that when he was flying the 
air mail during the recent army 
operations, he held the rank of 
Major. Accordingly his pay was 
practically twice the amount re- 
ceived by the commercial pilots 
flying for the Army who were not 
in the Reserve Corps. 


Pilot Elsmore advises the Air 
Line Pilots Association that he will 
personally contact pilots in his lo- 
cality who are non-members of the 
Reserve, and attempt to have them 
join. At present approximately 
80% of the entire membership of 
the Air Line Pilots Association are 
members of the Air Corps Reserve. 


In his second letter written to 
Headquarters, Pilot Elsmore states 
that he regards the recent decision 
of the National Labor Board as a 
distinct victory for the air line 
pilots. 


The AIR LINE PILOT herewith 
publishes Mr. Elsmore’s letter in 
detail: 


“I ¢esire to express my sincere 
appreciation to all the officials of 
ALPA and the other pilots in and 
about Washington and Chicago 
who worked so long and unselfishly 
to make possible the recent deci- 
sion of the National Labor Board. 
I regard the decisior. as a signal 
victory for the pilots. it is better 
than I had ever expected to re- 
ceive. 


“Such a victory could not have 
been achieved by any association 
with tae oriinary leadership. It 
requires an outstanding leader. 
Not only a leader with the ability 
to carry on such a task, but one 
who was willing to sacrifice his 
own time and pleasure to work 
tirelessly and endlessly for his as- 
sociation and also the courage to 
risk his own opportunities for live- 
lihood for the benefit of his fellow 
pilots. Our President possessed 
all of these qualities to a pre-emi- 
nent degree, and I feel that every 
pilot in the industry is deeply in- 
debted to him; and also to all those 
in Headquarters who worked so 
valiantly to make his leadership 
effective. 

“T cannot believe that any mem- 
ber of our association who is now 
employed will fail to bring his dues 
in the association up to date, and 
then to keep them there. The de- 
cision obtained by your work and 
sacrifice will put many hundreds of 
dollars annually into the pockets of 
each of our members. For any 
member to refuse to pay the small 
pittance from that extra money to 
the association can be classed as 
nothing other than a slacker. 
There are countless thousands in 
the United States today who are 
compelled to acceyt charity. They 
are to be pitied because they can- 
not help themselves. There is no 
excuse, however, for the employed 
pilot to be placed in a class far 
below the standard of those count- 
less thousands. Certainly he will 
lose the respect of his fellow pilots 
as well as his own self-respect. 

“There is some excuse for mem- 
bers of our profession not belong- 
ing to the association, as they un- 
doubtedly felt that it would be 
similar to many other such associa- 
tions and would not render them 
the benefits commensurate with 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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frequency of the crystal unit. 
cording to present plans, this 400- 
cycle change of frequency will be 
accomplished by modulating the 
crystal frequency with a stable 
400-cycle sourse in a carrier sup- 
pression stage and then using a 
sharp filter to eliminate the un- 
wanted lower sideband. The car- 
rier and voice output of the first 
transmitter will be radiated by the 
fifth tower located in the center of 
the square formed by the other 
four towers. The output of the 
transmitter supplying the frequen- 
cy 400 cycles higher than the car- 
rier will be radiated by the four 
carrier towers. 


Extra towers needed for simul- 
taneous transmission will be avail- 
able at many of the radio stations 
throughout the country, if it is 
found practicable to adopt it for 
general use. The fifth towers are 
to be installed at a number of sta- 
tions in the near future, and used 
for transmissions on the emergen- 
cy frequency of 236 kilocycles. 
Communications on 236 Kilocycles 

The 236-kilocycle frequency has 
long been assigned for extended 2- 
way communication with aircraft 
in flight. Originally, radio range 
and voice broadcasts emanated 
from separate transmitters, oper- 
ating on a_ single frequency. 
Range signals were shut down for 
weather broadcasts, and for brief 
communications with pilots. When 
it was necessary to carry on ex- 
tended ground-to-plane conversa- 
tions, the pilot was directed to 
shift to 236 kilocycles, and radio 
range broadcasting then could be 
resumed on the station’s regular 
frequency for the benefit of other 
aircraft. 

Radio communication stations 
and radio range beacons now are 
being combined, with the commu- 
nication station and range serving 
a particular airway section located 
in the same building and using the 
same antenna system. Under this 
arrangement, it is not possible to 
broadcast range signals and voice 
at the same time, even on separate 
frequencies. To provide means 
for shifting to 236 kilocycles when 
extended radio communication 
with planes is necessary and per- 
mit the radio range signals to con- 
tinue on the air, additional anten- 
nas will be installed at the com- 
bined stations. 

The extra antenna for communi- 
cations on 236 kilocycles at a com- 
bined station consists of a fifth 
tower radiator antenna, installed 
in the center of the group of four 
towers in the same manner as will 
be required for simultaneous trans- 
mission of aural range signals and 
voice on the same frequency. 

Until such time as simultaneous 
transmission is found practicable, 
the extra towers will be used for 
special communications on 236 
kilocycles. Should simultaneous 
transmission become the general 
practice, the 236 kilocycles chan- 
nel probably would not be needed 
for this special purpose, since ra- 
dio range signals would be on the 
air continuously, even when voice 
broadcasts were being made on the 
same frequency, and the extra 
tower would be in place and ready 





for use in connection with simul- 
taneous transmission. 
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(Continued. from Page 6) 

Mr. Behncke: I believe it would be of inestimable 
value. Much costly training is required to make an air 
line pilot and an Army pilot. 

The Chairman: Are they all trained in the same school 
by the Government? 

Mr. Behncke: Most of our air line pilots have military 
training. In order to enter the Air Corps Flying School it 
is necessary that one possess a high school education and 
at least two years’ college training. Moreover, the physi- 
cal requirements are very high. Many are eliminated be- 
cause of the required qualifications. 

The Chairman: Is it a process of elimination until one 
graduates from the Army Flying School ? 


Mr. Behncke: Yes, and if one goes through the com- 
mercial flying school, the cost is $5,000 or $10.000. That 
is a preliminary training only so far as air line flying is 
concerned. 

The Chairman: Do you get any education of a mili- 
tary value in the commercial field ? 

Mr. Behncke: Only in the handling of planes. Ata 
military flying school one receives military training in addi- 
tion to the flying experience. 

The Chairman: Are the members of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Corps called into active service to keep up with mili- 
tary development? 

Mr. Behncke: 
compulsory. 


The Chairman: Would it not increase their efficiency 
if members of the Reserves and all others took part in the 
training ? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, it would. So far as actual flying is 
concerned, air line pilots are experts. They lack only a 
knowledge of military tactics and handling of armaments, 
such as machine guns and bombs. 

The Chairman: Would those who are not occasion- 
ally trained in military warfare have to be trained over 
again in time of emergency ? 

Mr. Behncke: If they are expert pilots like air line 
pilots, that training would be accomplished very easily and 
in a very short time. I think the cost of this training of a 
pilot is interesting. It costs the Army $24,000 to bring a 
man through his preliminary training. That means taking 
a man into the Army and training him until he graduates 
from the flying school, when he is considered only a well- 
trained young military pilot. Former Representative Maas, 
of Minnesota, testified before this or the Senate Post Office 
Committee to the effect that he considered an Army 
trained pilot who had 2,000 hours or better of actual flying 
on an air line as having a value to the Government of some 
$90,000. In other words, that is what his training is worth 
to the Government in emergency. With 650 air line pilots, 
that means that the public has invested about $60,000,000 
in these expert flyers of air lines. I think that is a very 
real military value. 

The Chairman: What is the maximum and the mini- 
mum pay for pilots flying air mail? 

Mr. Behncke: It averages $550 or $600; but some 
companies pay only $400, while others pay as much as 
$750 or $800. 

The Chairman: Is it true that by reason of the larger 
and faster ships the pilots’ pay is being reduced ? 

Mr. Behncke: There are, to a certain extent, a num- 





They were urged to do so, but it is not 


ber of pilots whose pay is being reduced because of faster 


hips. 
; "abe. Haines: How many pilots are there in the United 
States? d 

Mr. Behncke: Do you mean all sorts of commercial 
pilots? 


Yes. 
I think there are in the neighborhood 


Mr. Haines: 
Mr. Behncke: 
f 18,000. 
: Mr. Haines: How many of so ig employed by the 
reial companies carrying mail? 
eae Sohunbes Between 500 and 600. 
(President , 
ued in the July issue.) 
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INCOME TAX IS 
EXPLAINED BY 
WASHINGTON 


ALPA Headquarters Get Re- 
port from Revenue De- 
partment 


FUTURE AID 


List Exemptions for Air Line 
Pilots; Dues Are De- 
ductible 














For several months President 
Behncke and Headquarters have 
been attempting to obtain informa- 
tion from the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
relative to income tax exemptions 
for air line pilots. 
Recently Headquarters received 
a letter from the Internal Revenue 
Department containing official 
data regarding this matter. Al- 
though the letter was received a 
little late for this year, it should 
be carefully noted for future ref- 
erence, and it is possible that it 
may be used as an application for 
a refund on the 1933 income if 
any of the information applies to 
any particular case. 
/dated/ April 28, 1934. 
Mr. Edward G. Hamilton, 
c/o ALPA, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 
Further reference is made to 
your request of March 6, 1934, 
for a ruling as to whether or not 
air line pilots are entitled, for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, to a de- 
duction of certain expenses, such 
as lodging, meals, transportation, 
and telephone, paid or incurred by 
them while away from “base”, and 
transportation to and from the air- 
port, or the maintenance and up- 
keep of their own cars while at 
“base”, which expenses are not al- 
lowed by the company. 

List Deductions 
You also make inquiry as to 
whether or not the wearing ap- 
parel worn by these pilots in con- 
nection with their work, listed by 
you as two flying suits, two uni- 
forms, helmet, goggles, sun glasses, 
overcoat, moccasins, cap, mittens, 
boots, shirts, ties, etc., as well as 
the cost of upkeep of their wear- 
ing apparel, and the cost of such 
miscellaneous equipment and ex- 
penditures as pistol, watch, bag, 
flash lights, navigation equipment 
(sextant bubble, chronometer, 
drafting equipment, maps, and ta- 
bles — sun and star), technical 
magazines, passport, Department 
of Commerce medical examination, 
additional premium on insurance, 
association dues, fees and assess- 
ments are allowable deductions as 
a business expense for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. It is assumed 
the assessment dues, fees and as- 
sessments are paid by the individ- 
ual pilots to associations, unions 
or organizations with which they 
are affiliated. It is also assumed 
that the additional premium on in- 
surance referred to, is the amount 
over and above the amount re- 
quired to be paid as premium for 
life or accident insurance by those 
individuals engaged in less hazard- 
ous duties. 

In reply you are advised that 
inasmuch as air line pilots are en- 
gaged in a business, they come 
within the scope of section 28 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 which 
provides in subsection (a), in com- 
puting net income, that there shall 
be allowed as deductions all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on any trade 
or business, including traveling ex- 
penses (the entire amount expend- 
ed for meals and lodging) while 
away from home in pursuit of a 
trade or business. With respect to 
traveling expenses the test to be 
applied is whether these expenses 
are necessary in conducting a trade 
or business, incurred because of 
and solely in furtherance of it. In 
other words, is the business en- 
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ILLINOIS PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


BY PILOT W. A. McHALE 

Since our last issue we have had 
considerable activity, some of 
which were very profitable and en- 
joyable, but some which were very 
tragic. The greatest losses were 
suffered by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, when Vice President 
Clyde Holbrook, John Barron, Ed- 
win Weatherdon and _ Charles 
Bucher were killed, and Edwin 
Preston was severely injured. 

The Association is assisting in 
the establishment of a Code, which 
will be national in scope but re- 
gional in application. The coun- 
try will be divided into areas in 
which conditions are as nearly 
uniform as possible, and not too 
widely scattered to insure proper 
supervision. The code has had its 
hearings in Washington, and we 
expect to hear something official in 
regard to it at any time. 

At our last meeting an agree- 
ment was drawn up to form a 
board to investigate all complaints 
of unfair trade practices, give 
trial and if found guilty, to re- 
fuse storage or shelter to the ships 
owned by these unscrupulous pro- 
moters. The agreement was 
signed by all members present, and 
later by the operators who were 
absent from the meeting, so that 
this agreement is 100% effective, 
until decided by the national or 
regional code. 

Visit St. Louis 

President Strine, Brother Shep- 
ard and Secretary Watson went to 
St. Louis to confer with the offi- 
cials of the Independent Aviation 
Operators’ Association in regard to 
the code and pending aviation leg- 
islation in Washington. They re- 
ported considerable progress being 
made in that direction. The writer 
and Major Woeltjen were ap- 
pointed to go along, but neither 
were able to make it. Brother 
Strine flew the delegation down in 
his company’s Stinson Senior. 

We had a visitor at our last 
meeting in the person of Brother 
Clabaugh who came to the Asso- 
ciation to enlist their co-operation 
in running an air show in conjunc- 
tion with the Cook County Coun- 
cil of the American Legion. The 
Association after hearing the de- 
tails agreed to assist him in every 
way possible. We hope to be in 
possession of more details by the 
next issue. 

Mr. Bounds of Ford Lansing is 
preparing for a two-day air show 
the coming month also, and it 
promises to be as successful as 
last year’s show. 

The big event or one of them, 
as far as our association is con- 
cerned will be the State Air Tour 
now being planned in conjunction 
with the Century of Progress and 
with the co-operation of Elwood 
Cole, Secretary of the State Aero 
Commission. We hope to make a 
nice little tour of good will, cover- 
ing the state in about four days, 
and we hope to increase our mem- 
bership as well as create a closer 
contact between the Licensed Pi- 
lots of the State. 

Fishing Trip 

We are now entering the sport 
section, and in order to do that 
you must call on Elmhurst. Broth- 
er Ed. Brazelton, operator of the 
field, accompanied by Chief of Po- 
lice Soderstrom of Lake Forest 
and Sheriff-elect Bennett of Du- 
Page county, just returned from a 
fishing trip in upper Michigan, and 
their story is that they caught 
some. But why, you ask, is it nec- 
essary for Brazelton to have all 
the police protection? I suppose 
if things get any worse for him, 
we will have to ask Major Mann 
for a detachment to protect the 
little fellow. 

Brother Judge McMillan with 
Brother Oscar Podskalsky as co- 
pilot just returned in the Argo 
from Hayward, Wisconsin, where 
they had a successful fishing trip 
and the Judge kept Oscar from 
bubbling over, at least that is the 
report I got. 

Brother Butch Vicek is prepar- 
ing for a trip to Minnesota next 
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Wagner Hearing 
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(Continued from Last Issue) 

Mr. Teagle: 

I do not see how this fact find- 
ing committee of three men can do 
anything but recommend one scale. 
Then it would have to go back for 
adjustment, whatever adjustment 
there is, in accordance with the sit- 
uation of the various operations 
conducted by these companies. 


Mr. Kremer: I think that that 
could be worked out as you have 
indicated. 

The Chairman: You mean it 
would go back to the companies for 
their criticism? 

Mr. Kremer: And let them know 

what it means; I mean the men, 
too. 
Mr. Teagle: They will know 
whether that scale should be in- 
creased or decreased five or ten per 
cent, or whether there should be 
certain other conditions imposed or 
put into that scale, to suit the par- 
ticular operating conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Mr. Kremer: I think it affects 
these gentlemen just as well, be- 
cause a pilot flying over one type 
of country might be affected in a 
different way than another. He 
might be affected to a very much 
greater degree. 

The Chairman: You mean, then, 
with that criticism of each com- 
pany, the whole thing will come 
back to us, and then we will an- 
nounce a decision based on that? 
Mr. Olander: Mr. Chairman, we 
have got to be just a little careful 
that we do not become too in- 
volved. 

However, I think we are getting 
together. The suggestion of the 
gentleman made here seems alike 
with the suggestion made by the 
Chairman. 

So far we appear to be in agree- 
ment to get started on this matter. 
It seems to me that instead of 
trying to figure out every move in 
advance right now — Mr. Behncke 
will please check me if I do not put 
this right—let us be very frank, 
and if I say something that you 
think is unwise, from your stand- 
point, let me know — a committee 
of this sort might start in immed- 
iately, might it not? 

The Chairman: You mean a com- 
mittee of three? 

Mr. Olander: Yes. They will be 





week. 


confronted with some of these 
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PRESIDENT DAVID L. BEHNCKE, Dr. Ralph Greene, former president Aero Medical 


Society, Pilot Cameron T. Robertson, and Major Greene, brother of the doctor, are 


caught by cameraman at Municipal Airport, Chicago. 





Dr. Greene Here 
On Flying Trip 





Renowned Doctor Is Met by 
David L. Behncke, ALPA 
Head 





One of Chicago’s recent noted 
arrivals at the Municipal Airport 
was Dr. Ralph Greene, nationally 
known brain specialist of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and former presi- 
dent of the Aero Medical Society. 


Dr. Greene was greeted at the 
airport by President Behncke, a 
personal friend. During the pay 
hearings and conferences held in 
Washington before the various 
committees and the National La- 
bor Board, Dr. Greene was of 
most invaluable assistance to the 
cause of the air line pilots. 

Appearing on numerous occa- 
sions with President Behncke, and 
without remuneration for his serv- 
ices, Dr. Greene constantly stressed 
the importance of air fatigue and 
warned the industry and members 
of Congress of the hazards to pub- 
lic safety by over-flying pilots. 

During the national convention 
of the Aero Medical Society, which 
is composed of flight surgeons of 
the nation including Army and 
Navy doctors, a resolution was 
passed and forwarded to Washing- 
ton detailing the importance of 
preventing air fatigue, which is in- 
creased with high speed equipment. 

That this all important testi- 
mony together with the data pre- 
sented by President Behncke, had 


'a material effect is attested by the 


National Labor Board’s decision, 
which sets a monthly flying time 
in the interest of public safety as 
85 hours for the maximum month- 
ly flying time of air line pilots. 

Dr. Greene is one of the out- 
standing friends of the air line 
pilots in the country, and has on 
numerous occasions proven that 
friendship. 

He is also the holder of a trans- 
port pilot’s license number 40. 








problems that have been spoken of 
here, and necessarily there will 
have to be some discussion involv- 
ing the different sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I 
have just been informed — and if 
the information is correct it may 
simplify the whole picture—I have 
just been informed that the uni- 
form scale that these companies 
originated themselves and applied 
here a few days ago, is a uniform 














WAGNER 
MINUTES 


scale with the exception of one 
single company. 

Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Kremer: I could not answer 
for the others. I think you prob- 
ably are referring to our company 
as the one single company. 

Mr. Olander: Probably that is 
true. 

The other gentlemen, then, ought 
to be able to make some reply, 
somebody ought to know; they are 
down here on a Code, they ought 
to know what their scale of wages 
is 











The Chairman: Are the wage 
scales that were promulgated uni- 
form? Are they uniform amongst 
the companies? 

Mr. Breech: The wage scale is 
uniform among the companies; yes, 
Senator. 

But in the case of our three 
companies, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Western Air Express, 
and Eastern Air Transport, I do 
not think there was much of an in- 
crease. There might have been a 
small increase, on the basis of pres- 
ent speed equipment. With increas- 
ed speed, it represented an in- 
crease. 

It so happens, I believe, that 
American Airways and ourselves 
are paying very nearly the same 
pay scale now. United has always 
paid—and I judge they have been 
in a position to pay—a much higher 
wage scale. It is for that reason 
that I made the suggestion that the 
companies’ own conditions must be 
taken into consideration. 

The Chairman: Mr. Teagle 
thinks, and I am with him on that, 
that perhaps his earlier suggestion 
might lead to a little bit of delay. 
It seems to me we had better have 
a committee of three. 

Then, after they report to us, it 
may be that we will want the com- 
panies to come in and perhaps sug- 
gest differentials or modifications, 
or something of that kind. 

There has got to be something on 
which eventually we will all agree. 
I do not think that there is any 
doubt about that. 

If I can sense the spirit here 
now, it is really a fine spirit of co- 
operation, if we only do not get 
angry with each other, like the 
captain did with me the other day. 
Then we will be all right, 


Pilots Get Tax 
Details In Full 


ALPA Will Advise Concern- 
ing Any New Changes 
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and is the taxpayer, by the nature 
of his employment, required to 
travel away from his home and 
post of duty? 


Note Details 


Since air line pilots are engaged 
in a business and are required to 
travel in the pursuit of such busi- 
ness, they are entitled to deduct all 
the ordinary and necessary travel- 
ing expenses paid by them while 
away from their homes and posts 
of duty in the pursuit of such busi- 
ness. It follows that the entire 
amount expended by them for 
meals, and lodging, as well as for 
transportation to and from the air- 
port, and telephone calls (official 
calls only) while away from “base” 
in order to perform service for 
which compensation is received, 
may be deducted by them in com- 
puting their net income for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. (All 
compensation received for the serv- 
ices rendered including expense 
allowances if any should be re- 
ported as income from which the 
above deductions are taken.) 


In this connection your atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that a 
taxpayer claiming the benefit of 
the deductions referred to herein 
must attach to his return a state- 
ment showing (1) the nature of 
the business in which engaged; (2) 
the number of days away from 
home during the taxable year on 
account of business; (3) the total 
amount of expenses incident to 
meals and lodging while absent 
from home on business during the 
taxable year; (4) the total amount 
of other expenses incident to travel 
and claimed as a deduction. 

Relative to the expenses of 
transportation to and from the air- 
port, or the expenses involved in 
the use of the pilots’ own cars in 
going to and from the airport, 
when at “base”, you are advised 
that these expenses involved in 
going from the pilot’s own home 
or place of residence to his post 
of duty and returning to his place 
of residence at “base” are no dif- 
ferent in principle from street car 
fare, or bus fare, which taxpayers 
are obliged to pay when they live 
in the same city in which they are 
employed and are, therefore, per- 
sonal expenses and as such are not 
allowable deductions in their in- 
come tax returns. (See section 
24 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1932.) 


URGES ALPA TO 
JOIN RESERVES 


(Continued from Page 7) 

the cost to them. In view of the 
decision of the National Labor 
Board, however, there can be no 
such further question in the minds 
of non-members. I would be in 
favor of letting bygones be by- 
gones, and making an offer to non- 
members in the industry to join 
our association upon the payment 
of the initial dues of $50.00. Any 
pilot employed in the industry who 
would then fail or refuse to join 
our ussociation is not entitled to 
respect or any consideration what- 
soever from his fellow pilots in the 
industry. He is one of that class 
who is willing to take what his fel- 
low pilots’ money, time, and effort 
have earned. If any such can have 
a clear conscience and be happy, 
when he meets his fellow pilots, 
knowing what they are thinking 
about him, then he is the type of 
man for us to forget. 

“Again I want to thank you 
(President Behncke) and fellow 
members for the splendid results 
obtained.” 














Of course, it is understood that 
this arbitrary order which is issued 
will not be put into effect in the 
meantime? 

Mr. Hogan: That is not under- 


Mr. Olander: Mr. Chairman, we | stood 


seem to be reaching an agreement. 





(To Be Continued in Julv Issue.) 
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